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A BUST OF A BOY BY DONATELLO 
By W. R. VALENTINER 


HE terra cotta bust of a boy’ (Figs. 1 and 2) illustrated here, 
which is now the property of Mr. Franklin Mott Gunther of 
Washington, D. C., was purchased about forty years ago in Florence 
by its previous owner as the work of Donatello. This seems to be one 
of the rare cases when a traditional linking of a hitherto unknown work 
of art whose history cannot be traced very far back with the name of a 
great master is justified. 
If, as we believe, this bust is really by Donatello it is of particular 
importance in the history of Quattrocento busts of children, as the first 
bust of this type which we know. Our attention is at once arrested by 


the curious motif of the two serpents entwined around the boy’s neck, 

1 Traces of color seem to indicate that the bust was originally painted in a dark bronze tone. 
It may have been intended as a model for a bust to be cast in bronze which was never accomplished. 
The careful retouching with the scraper is obviously done by the artist himself and was intended to 


make the color more permanent. An opening in the back of the head which was later filled up with 
terra cotta by the artist served undoubtedly as an air hole during the process of firing. 


Copyright, 1926, by Frederic F. Sherman 
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which is evidently an allusion to the strangling of the two serpents by 
the infant Hercules. The subject’s name — undoubtedly Ercole — is 
thereby indicated and we are directly introduced into the humanistic 
atmosphere of Quattrocento art with its frequent mythological allu- 
sions. 

This motif of the Young Hercules strangling the serpents is often 
encountered among Quattrocento bronze statuettes conceived in the 
classic manner, and frequently the pedestal is further ornamented by 
the later deeds of Hercules. To the best of my recollection, however, 
we find no example of this motif in life size sculpture, and it would of 
course demand extraordinary ability to adapt so curious a theme with 
any measure of artistic success to life size portrait sculpture. 

In our bust the artist has made ingenious use of the serpent motif 
to strengthen the plastic values, and Donatello is at once thereby sug- 
gested. He was wont to lend a strong plastic accent to the neck or 
chest of his busts through the use of a knot, a portion of the garment, 
an upraised hand or some other device. This is particularly true of 
work done in his twenties and thirties, to which period we believe this 
bust to belong. In his “St. George” in the Bargello the cloak is drawn 
together in front in wide knots; in the “Laughing Cupido” of the Wide- 
ner Collection a portion of the garment is drawn up in a knot under 
the shoulder strap; in the “St. Ludovico” in Sante Croce the prominent 
form of the buckle is plastically emphasized by the upraised hand and 
in the bust of “St. Laurentius” in San Lorenzo the garment is arranged 
in knot-like rolls around the neck. 

In our bust, in similar fashion, the wide curves of the serpents 
serve to quickly and powerfully direct our glance into the depth, thus 
bringing the rounded form of the object to our consciousness. We 
realize at once that we have here to do with a great sculptor capable of 
monumental and at the same time concentrated effects. This is further 
emphasized by the construction, obviously the work of a master who 
knew how to combine an unusual plastic conception with portraiture. 
It is unfortunately not very clear from the photograph that on ob- 
serving the bust in its front aspect the right shoulder is sharply ad- 
vanced. Through this oblique posture of the shoulder and by the turn 
of the head our glance is sharply directed to the perspective. This 
suggestion of an encircling movement directed towards the rear is em- 
phasized by the sidelong glance of the eyes which corresponds to the 
turn of the head. It is particularly in these elements that we find as- 
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pirations characteristic of Donatello, a definite emergence from the 
relief looking toward a free plastic formation, to be envisaged from all 
sides. 

As a Quattrocento master, Donatello is naturally above all else a 
sculptor of reliefs. ‘There is probably in the whole history of art no 
greater master of this plastic form. Even his free figures are in a sense 
figures in relief having one principal aspect, as though cut off sidewise 
by a frame, and whose secondary aspects do not stand in uninterrupted 
relation to the principal aspect. 

It is, however, no coincidence that Michael Angelo, the first and 
greatest master of free sculpture, is related to Donatello and not to the 
latter’s successors of the second half of the fifteenth century. Like all 
ereat geniuses Donatello’s vision extended far beyond the limits of his 
own day. While his closest followers, such as Desiderio, Rossellino 
and Mino da Fiesole, emphasized more than ever the relief-lilze char- 
acter of the Quattrocento style, Donatello now and then lent to his 
figures powerfully plastic turns and postures which approached the 
conscious “kontraposto” of Michael Angelo. 

We know that Michael Angelo’s earliest works were in relief, a 
plastic form which his interest in the free figure soon led him to aban- 
don, but it would have gone much harder with him had Donatello’s 
example not been before him (as in his first relief of the “Madonna of 
the Stairs”) pointing the way to the conception of the free figure. 

To prove how much more closely Donatello’s successors clung to 
the Quattrocento relief conception than did Donatello himself, we 
need only compare some of the children’s busts by Desiderio, Rosselli- 
no and their followers with our terra cotta. These masters may have 
modeled more delightful children, reproduced more closely and realis- 
tically the charm of childish features, and used the utmost technical 
delicacy in finishing their marble surfaces. The plastic conception 
nevertheless is much less varied and retains always a certain formality 
imposed by the relief-bound flat surfaces of the Quattrocento con- 
ception. 

Let us consider for example the Alabaster Bust of a Child, also in 
the Franklin Mott Gunther Collection (Fig. 4), and a Bust of a Child 
in Serpentine from the Blumenthal Collection in New York (Fig. 3), 
both by the same master whom De Nicola rightly designates as Tom- 
maso Fiamberti, a follower of Rossellino and Mino da Fiesole. In 
addition to these two busts we would name as characteristic of this 
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master the children’s busts in Budapest and in the Feist Collection in 
Berlin, in that they portray a half-length child’s figure, showing both 
arms, while most of the other children’s portraits of the period depict 
merely the head and shoulders. Although this more extended por- 
trayal of the figure offered the artist a far greater opportunity for 
plastic movement — which Donatello in similar case would un- 
doubtedly have made good use of — he nevertheless confined himself 
to a portrayal of the figure in its front aspect only, with but a slight 
movement of the arms, and emphasized this flat formation still further 
by the horizontal lines of the narrow pedestal and the thinly applied 
garments. So far as plastic forms are concerned, therefore, we find 
retrogression rather than progress in comparison with Donatello. 

Where the subject is concerned, however, Donatello’s successors, 
including Tommaso [‘iamberti, made far greater concessions to public 
taste. A bust of a child by Desiderio or Rossellino will in all prob- 
ability find greater favor with the general public than a similar work 
by Donatello. Unsophisticated taste is apt to demand as its first 
requisite that a work of art be “pretty” or “beautiful,” as the case may 
be, in the current sense of the term, which generally involves no more 
than a banal regularity of feature. This is no criterion for Donatello’s 
art, for Michael Angelo’s nor for that of many another great master. 

Donatello is too much preoccupied with spiritual and intellectual! 
aspects to concern himself with the presentation of the “pretty” as a 
concession to the unintelligent spectator, and this characteristic sever- 
ity is evident in our terra cotta bust. There is no effort on the part of 
the artist to flatter his model, but even in this childish portrait he re- 
veals the secrets of personality in marvellous fashion. There is splen- 
dor in the child’s domed forehead and the beautifully formed rear of 
the head; the lips, and the nostrils of the perhaps unbeautiful but 
boldly formed nose, are finely outlined, and the clear glance of the 
wide set eyes betrays an awakening intelligence. 

The intelligence concept, objectively speaking, and the plastic con- 
ception have been worked out in this — one might almost say stub- 
born — theme in a manner of which only a sculptor of Donatello’s 
genius would have been capable. 

The realistic treatment of this not especially beautiful but most 
delightful child’s head is quite in the manner of the late Roman artists, 
and this resemblance is not accidental. Donatello at this period was 
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enthusiastic about antique sculpture as his works made during, and 
shortly after, his sojourn in Rome prove. 

There are many other details in which Donatello’s characteristic 
traits may be noted. The short hair arranged in front in three divi- 
sions resembles exactly that of the David in the Widener Collection 
and that of the bronze head of Narni in the Bargello, which also offer 
other good points of comparison. For instance, the eyelids, as in nu- 
merous other works by Donatello, are given strong plastic emphasis ; 
the ears are comparatively large and stand out somewhat from the 
head (as regards shape compare them with the ears of St. Ludovico), 
and all these works coincide in the sharply defined lines of the mouth 
which are as though sculptured in bronze. If we compare the profile 
we find resemblances in the formation of the finely rounded chin and 
the full cheeks; in the protruding upper lip and the slightly parted 
lips, to the relief of St. John in the Bargello, and also to the child of the 
Pazzi Madonna which has the same almost smooth hair enlivened here 
and there by a sudden wave. That the turn of the head and the conse- 
quent swelling of the throat muscles reappear in the St. George of the 
Or San Michele, the Cupido of the Widener Collection, the Bust of 
Narni and other works of this same period need scarcely be em- 
phasized. 

In general it may be said — as of all newly discovered works by 
great masters in which resemblances to other works by the same hand 
may readily be recognized — that the whole is none the less original, 
unexpected, and in a certain sense admits of no comparison; whereas 
among artists of lesser genius their work is often repetitive as regards 
whole portions of the composition and their newly recovered works 
seldom reveal any new aspects in the previous defined characteristics 
of their art. 


TWO UNKNOWN PORTRAITS BY TITIAN 


By Oscar FIscHEL 


HE art of Titian will always retain for us a quality of unexpected- 
ness. In the newest issue of “Klassiker der Kunst” the number of 
his works has been increased from 284, listed in the year 1914, to 368, 
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and since the appearance of this volume other works, almost every one 
affording an element of surprise, have been discovered on all sides. 

We believed ourselves to be familiar with Titian’s work, and yet this 
old man, who at seventy years of age set out upon new paths, seems 
still to wish, some three hundred years after his death, to take the 
world by surprise. We imagined our knowledge of his work to be inti- 
mate, yet each new picture discovered is a revelation. One might affirm 
that the aged Titian is actually entering anew upon the road to 
celebrity. 

Circumstance has much to do with this; still more the excitability 
of our eyes seeking expression in contemporary painting; and the anal- 
ysis of color the “divide et impera” which in Titian’s latest manner 
created its special effect. Many different centuries are indebted to 
him, and masters as sharply differentiated as Greco, Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Watteau and Gainsborough have followed in his traces. We 
may truthfully affirm that what we describe as painter’s “handwriting” 
dates from the works of his late period — and each new discovery of 
one of these works gives further evidence of this fact. 

It is thus the aged painter has vizualized for us the old man, Bishop 
Francesco Gradenigo. On the highest peak of his career, elevated by 
his office, removed from the triviality of worldly affairs by his calling, 
which, however, has imposed kindness as a duty, he vouchsafes us 
one of the glances with which this Prince of the Church is accustomed 
to scutinize and to encourage his neighbours, and also to keep them 
at a distance. 

Here was a task worthy of a great delineator of human types, who, 
coming from an old mountaineer family of Cadore, had preserved all 
the freshness of his instincts in face of the Venetian nobility and of the 
great world. The dramatic story-teller who dwelled within the painter 
came into full play in the making of this portrait. 

The turn of the glance engenders an endless play of light — on the 
brows and in the corners of the eyes; in the wrinkles around the lips 
and on the white hair. The color, overlaid with the pallid monotone of 
advancing years, allows the canvas background to shine through more 
in the manner of a drawing than of a painting, reserving its thicker 
spots only for the highlights. The head stands out from a wealth of 
olive nuances, and against the play of lines around the nose and mouth 
the white of the eyeballs and an occasional unruly hair are emphasized 


in dramatic contrast. 
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This impression of palpitating life is carried on in the detail of the 
picture. The direct manner in which the powerful head is turned to- 
wards us brings into movement the folds of the surplice, whose white 
pleats are painted over the groundwork, with short rythmic brush- 
strokes, producing again, at the farthest distance from the head, an im- 
pression of great mobility, which is nowhere lost in the broad zone of 
the red velvet collar. 

A deep, cool raspberry tone lies over the play of these folds, stirred 
by the sitter’s breath, and the light plays on their serried rows as on 
eddying water, enhancing the thrilling effect of the transparent red tone. 

This same effect is repeated in Titian’s Self Portrait in Berlin, 
which, unfinished though it be, offers the deepest insight into the art- 
ist’s manner of working at that period. 

Needless to say, this most dramatic of masters would not lightly 
have renounced the portrayal of the hands. How vividly he used them 
as a means of characterization is proved by another beautiful portrait 
now in America —- which in other respects bears resemblances to the 
work under discussion — the portrait of Cardinal Archinto in the Alt- 
man Collection. In the present picture the figure is cut off by a balus- 
trade, and we must recollect that it was a commission. This portrait 
of Bishop Gradenigo — of whom we know nothing despite the familiar- 
sounding name — was probably one of a series of full-size official por- 
traits, of which a number of a more primitive nature were already in 
existence, making the bust form desirable for later additions to the 
series. The characteristics expressed elsewhere in three-quarter length 
portraits, through the pose of the figure and the movement of the hands, 
had here all to be concentrated in the head and shoulders, and the ani- 
mated silhouette, the turn of the body, and all the bewildering shine 
and shimmer of reflections are inseparably harmonized. There is a 
mute vehemence of color and drawing which has much of Rembrandt 
in it and which is brought into a further unity by the charming original 
frame with its rich play of light on the bosses of its ornamentation. 

Those who have familiarized themselves with the characteristics of 
Titian’s late manner can find traces of these characteristics declaring 
themselves in his early work. It took this particular master a very 
long time to completely find himself; but the more fully we know the 
later Titian, the easier it is to extricate the early Titian from the con- 
fusion in which his artistic personality was involved with those of his 
youthful contemporaries. 
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The portrait of a young, dark-bearded man in the possession of Mr. 
Theodore Fischer in Lucerne was probably painted some twenty years 
earlier than the portrait of Bishop Gradenigo. At that time the master 
did not yet harmonize his color through reflections on the fabrics, but 
shadowed it to deep tones in portraits whose subjects, moreover, ac- 
cording to the Spanish mode, were arrayed in dark fabrics. 

The dramatic elan of the painter, however, creeps through the 
quieter pose and more restrained color. It is this quality which betrays 
his hand even in those pictures which are still painted in the manner 
of Giorgione. Here we have a discreet and doubtless true presentation 
of the model’s personality as he stands before us, halting beside a ped- 
estal. His narrow fur cloak displays the front of a deep blue velvet 
doublet whose undersleeves are visible from the elbow down. The right 
hand with a brief and unemphatic gesture draws the hanging portion 
of the cloak’s undersleeve around the body — almost with the gesture 
of Velasquez’ “Huntsman” in the Dresden gallery. This young man, 
however, is not dispassionate — rather is he gentle and somewhat 
dreamy — although not devoid of the gracious irony characteristic of 
the North Italian. A vivid life flickers over his apparently quiet fea- 
tures, just as the flow of the blood and the beat of the pulse may be 
sensed in his figure. 

Titian’s rarest characteristics come into play here: his vivid feeling 
for the pulsating body whose contours through his ceaseless modifica- 
tion of their outline stand out in truly plastic fashion from the back- 
ground. The body presents itself to us in the round because its bound- 
aries are nowhere tightly defined. Our eyes feel around these contours. 
Titian had discovered that secret of the glimmering silhouette which 
helped Velasquez to so many of his triumphs. 

Each brushstroke added to the outline helped him to lend variety 
to the figure, to present it interestingly, confronting us in one space 
with ourselves ; and all this effort culminates finally in his finding the 
most speaking outline from which a tone from the very sauce of life in 
the breathing body, here a color, there a light gleams softly from the 
shadows. 

In the fleshtones, these reflections flow with vivifying force into the 
thinly painted undertones, and their gleam is caught in the corners of 
the forehead, in the eye sockets, and is sharply emphasized near the 
pupil. The right hand is only sufficiently shown to indicate the closing 
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of the fist beneath the cuff of the shirt, in the left, the nervously crushed 
handkerchief reflects ultra gleams of light. 

The trunk is expressed in the brown of the fur and the blue and 
black of the fabrics, while the arm is rescued from color-eclipse in the 
shadows by the gleam of some narrow strips of cherry-red satin in the 
slashed undersleeve. The figure stands out against an empty back- 
ground whose depths seem shot with gold. It has, for all its quiet ap- 
pearance, a compelling life of its own, suggesting how much the portrait 
art of the Baroque period, with its lyric poses, owed to the example of 
this great descriptive genius among portrait painters. The echoes 
aroused in Titian’s own day and among his followers by such a portrait 
as this bespeak his authorship almost more vividly than do the traces 
of an authentic signature, TIT... , which are still visible on the 


pedestal below the hand. 


A COLORIST IN WATER COLOR 
LTHOUGH a young man, John Whorf, the New England water 


colorist, has already an established reputation based upon and 
justified by a series of paintings of unusual quality and charm. His 
work is distinguished rather for color and atmosphere than for design 
in the sense that the latter is so dominant a feature of Winslow 
Homer’s water colors. Indeed it is almost true that Whorf at twenty- 
three has already an established “style” of his own. He is distinctly a 
colorist in his medium, and his range runs from deep blues, violets and 
purples in pictures like “The Gorge,” through the delicate greens and 
white of such a work as the ““New Hampshire Landscape.” 

Whorf inherited his art instinct, though none of his ancestors ever 
really had any reputation as artists. His grandfather’s artistic in- 
clinations were thwarted by poverty and his father’s by parental dis- 
approval, though in his boyhood days he was the artist of his home 
town and later became one of the foremost of Boston’s commercial 
artists. John Whorf was born January 10, 1903, at Winthrop, Mass., 
and grew up in the artistic environment of Provincetown, the Ameri- 
can painters’ summer Paradise. He studied there, at the School of the 
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Boston Museum and abroad, but from what I have heard of his stu- 
dent’s work it hardly would justify any promise of his present accom- 
plishment. 

He is an impressionist — as are most moderns — and yet there is 
nothing vague, nothing hesitating, nothing left indistinct through fear 
of the inability to render it truthfully. He likes to paint sunlight, 
warmth and glow, yet seldom resorts to a high key for his effects. As 
a draughtsman he has mastered perspective, and shades and shadows, 
yet he wisely subordinates these things to the more important function 
of composition. He gets his impressions and makes his notes direct 
from nature. He paints, however, in his studio -— away from all the 
actual form and color — working mostly from memory, because he 
feels that too close an application to any model results in confusion. 
Observing nature with the eye of an artist since boyhood, his mind is 
crowded with impressions of land, sea and sky. He knows how to se- 
lect and concentrate on the main topic of a theme, and it is for this 
reason that his pictures are impressive. 

His manner of painting shows nothing freakish, no pointillistic 
brush work, no posterish outlining, no exaggeration of flat-color 
masses, no straining for the unusual in any department of his handling, 
and no preference for any particular type of subject — in fact, none 
of the customary “ear-marks” which many painters, either consciously 
or unconsciously adopt, and which label their works. Yet there is a 
real individuality about all of Whorf’s pictures and they have a strik- 
ing family resemblance. 

The preéminent quality of his water colors is vigor — strength of 
color, breadth of drawing and concentration. But however forceful 
his technic it is touched by a remarkable sense of freedom. For the 
most part he works with transparent washes but he does not hesitate 
to use opaque color if it fits his purpose better. Study of his paintings 
reveals a quick adaptability not only in controlling his wet color, but 
also in taking advantage of the inevitable accidentals and in saving 
white paper for high lights. He manages his effects with so little of 
manipulation that the charm of spontaneity is one of the dominating 
appeals of his landscapes. Of course much of his work never sees the 
light of public exhibition. When things don’t go right sheet after 
sheet goes into the wastebasket and there are days when he cannot 


paint at all. 
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PAINTINGS ON THE TWO MEDIAEVAL BRIDGES 
AT LUCERNE 


By Marie WIDMER 


NE does not need to travel far in Switzerland to find traces of 

medievalism. Historic landmarks abouna along the lakes, in the 
valleys, on the mountainside. Every region has its ruined castles and 
other picturesque reminders of feudal days, but among these relics of 
days gone by none are quite as unique, from an artistic standpoint at 
least, as the two old covered bridges which span the Reuss diagonally 
at lovely Lucerne. Several modern bridges cross this river at regular 
intervals, but thousands of pedestrians who but a minute ago may 
have reveled in the fashionable displays of nearby shops never grow 
tired from patronizing either the Kapell or the Spreuer Bridge with 
their ever delightful atmosphere of antiquity. 

The Kapell Bridge was built in 1333 ap. and recalls the time 
when the town did not possess a single house of stone, a feature which 
caused it to be nicknamed “the wooden stork’s nest.” As a halfway 
point stands the Wasserturn, an octagonal tower which originally 
formed part of the city fortifications. Once the safe deposit of the 
municipal treasury, it is now the storehouse for the town archives and 
documents. 

A series of seventy-seven triangular tablets is placed at regular in- 
tervals beneath the roof of the bridge. They are decorated with scenes 
from Swiss history and from the lives of the patron saints of Lucerne: 
St. Leodegar and St. Maurice. Since these tablets show paintings on 
both sides there are 154 scenes in all which have been carefully reno- 
vated on several occasions. 

The other wooden bridge, the Spreuer or Mihlen Bridge, dates back 
to the year 1408, and has become famous for its tablets depicting the 
Dance of Death. It was in the year 1611 that the Council of Lucerne 
decided to decorate this bridge with paintings in a similar manner as 
had been adopted with the Kapell Bridge. 

At first it was planned to select scenes of a merry character, but 
since the country was visited soon afterwards by war and pestilence it 
was deemed proper to put in the mind of people serious thoughts and 
to appeal to them for a more virtuous mode of life. In the year 1652 
Caspar Meglinger, a noted artist of those days, was therefore commis- 
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sioned to depict the instability of human life with a Dance of Death, 
which order he executed in a series of sixty-four paintings. The indi- 
vidual paintings were ordered and paid for by the patrician families of 
Lucerne and permission for their respective display was granted by the 
Council of Lucerne. While the coat of arms of the head of the house 
usually appeared at the bottom to the left, those of his wife were re- 
produced to the right and occasionally the two armorial designs were 
combined. 

During the earlier renovations it sometimes happened that the 
verses underneath the pictures were changed and that the person at 
whose expense the restoration was made, added their coat of arms to 
those of the founders. The most recent renovations on both bridges 
have been executed strictly on the basis of historical data and as the 
Dance of Death scenes are of particular interest they were then photo- 
graphed for the first time. However, the negatives of these pictures 
are shortly to be transferred to the Swiss National Museum and pic- 
torial reproductions of this medieval Dance of Death will therefore 
be as rare in the future as they have been unknown in the past. 

All who are acquainted with Longfellow will in this connection 
remember the poet’s reference to this ancient bridge in Lucerne: “In 
almost all languages is it written — the apparition of the grim spectre 
putting a sudden stop to all business and leading men away into the 
remarkable retirement of the grave. It is written in an ancient Span- 
ish poem and painted on a wooden bridge in Switzerland. The designs 
of Holbein are well-known. The most striking among them is that 
where, from a group of children sitting round a cottage hearth, death 
has taken one by the hand and is leading it out of the door. Quietly 
and unresisting goes the little child and on its countenance is no grief, 
but wonder only, while the other children are weeping and stretching 
forth their hands in vain toward their departing brother. It is a beau- 
tiful design in all save the skeleton. An angel had been better, with 
folded wings and torch inverted.” 

Both bridges possess a captivating charm in their unusual architec- 
ture and ancient traditions and their paintings are indeed unique deco- 


rations. 
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FRITZ BEHN 


By Kineton Parkes 


S SOON as modern German sculpture had wrenched itself from 

the bonds of the old bad classicism which had enthralled it, a wide- 
reaching freedom became its chief characteristic. Two main impulses 
dominated, and because it was a sentient thing it developed very quick- 
ly. These impulses were in the opposed directions of retaining the 
spirit of real classic work, and of complete license. The latter has pre- 
vailed, although the former remains in great strength and has never 
retrograded. The two, and their inevitable intercommunication, have 
resulted in a strong new growth of the art. There is no school of sculp- 
ture in the world that exceeds the German in intellectual and emotional 
interest and beauty of thought. 

The matter of form is different, and is still controversial, as indeed 
it always will be where sculpture is alive. In Germany it is acutely 
alive in all directions, for Adolf Von Hildebrand roused the plastic 
artists to a sense of their mission in Das Problem der Form. The 
effect of that important essay on esthetic is still active, and is as acute- 
ly felt by the traditional artists as by the secessionists. This is the 
reason why all the greater sculptors of the period in Germany cannot 
afford to rest. If they belong to the former it is up to them to show 
the latter the results of their convictions; if to the latter, they have to 
vindicate their new position. 

It comes about, therefore, that there is a large school of plastic 
artists committed to a work which demands a continuous and perpetu- 
al wariness against the falling away which always happens when artists 
cease to think about anything but their technique; how well they can 
do a thing, not how great a thing they can do. 

There are bound to be in so large a country as Germany, and in a 
country with so many art centers, a great many sculptors, and it would 
be difficult to say who is the greatest sculptor there; who is the best, 
or the best-known; who is the typical artist among them all. Von 
Hildebrand was a type, but since his death in 1921, there is no such 
outstanding figure. The three great Austrian artists, Franz Metzner, 
Anton Hanak and Hugo Lederer—the two latter still alive—have had 
the greatest influence on contemporary German work, but there is 
nevertheless the even stronger counteraction of the Hildebrand school. 


There are Benno Elkan, Bernhard Hoetger and George Kolbe, and 
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each one of them is a distinctive artist, but not an all-round one; each 
one specializes. So in selecting a representative man the special excel- 
lences of these are not to be found, so much as an embracive talent, 
accomplished modelling and a regard for the truth. 

There are fine figure sculptors such as Richard Engelmann and 
Alexander Oppler, and many makers of fine portrait statues and busts, 
and there is the great animal sculptor, August Gaul; Fritz Behn works 
in all these directions, and he carves direct in stone as do Theodor 
Georgii and Richard Langer, and in wood like Ernest Barlach and 
Joseph Hoefller. He is a man of thought, experience and knowledge, 
a good all-round sculptor. 

Professor Fritz Behn of Munich was born in 1878 and at twenty 
years of age began a two years’ course at the Munich Academy 
so as to complete his art training. His education, however, was con- 
tinued throughout the following years by a close and constant study of 
animal forms. For this purpose he made two expeditions to Central 
Africa in order to make himself acquainted at first hand not only with 
the forms but the habits of the quadrupeds and birds he found there. 
One result of his journeys and sojourns was the publication of “Afri- 
can Visions”, a collection of fourteen lithographs of animals in action 
and “Haizuru: a sculptor in Africa”, illustrated by sixteen drawings 
and a hundred photographs—a book in which the author-artist’s per- 
sonality emerges as does that of Gauguin in Noa-Noa and of Dela- 
croix in his Daybook. There have been many sculptors of wild ani- 
mals, not all of whom have studied them in their habitat ; some of them 
were more concerned with the decorative effect obtainable, like the 
great French masters of the nineteenth century, Rude, Barye and oth- 
ers, and Behn is to be classed with these in the direction of their deco- 
rative effects, but as to the study of nature, with Rembrandt Bugatti, 
that great lover of animals for their own sake. These two men treated 
animals by observation as Behn has also treated the portraiture of men 
and women in his series of busts, and as both have treated the human 
form in statues and statuettes. Behn’s studies in the art of sculpture 
were continued in Italy, but I do not know if he met Bugatti in Milan, 
or saw his works there or elsewhere, although the spirit in common 
which the works of both possess would seem to suggest such an ap- 
proach. 

Behn’s works vary greatly in size from small bronze gazelles, buf- 
faloes and antelopes less than a half metre on their marble bases, to 
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the life-size bronze leopard with silver spots owned privately in New 
York. In some he has rendered a static pose as engendered by fear, 
surprise or apprehension, in others a moment of arrested movement, 
but the larger number of studies are of the animals observed in motion, 
sometimes of a most violent kind, as combats between leopards and a 
lion’s attack on a giraffe. 

But Behn is by no means an animal sculptor only; he has com- 
bined animal forms with human forms and a highly dramatic and forc- 
ible example is the attack of a panther on a nude woman, in which vio- 
lence of action is achieved in violation of all Lessing’s precepts: the 
violence of the Laocéon is mere classic placidity compared with it. 

In this category there are other subjects: there is a Diana in marble 
with a gazelle in rapid passage, life size, which renders swiftness of 
movement admirably and is a charming and graceful work, now in the 
collection of Mr. Hearst of Chicago; but an Amazon on Horseback, 
colossal, is of quite a different character, with reminders of the work of 
Mestrovic, but more naturalistic, heavy and severe, while in the Danc- 
er in bronze there is a third style, not at all naturalistically treated, 
but rather following the convention adopted by most moderns who pro- 
fess simplification as an end. In this case it may be justified, for we 
know that Behn is an accomplished artist who at call is able to produce 
faultless truth of form in his studies. 

In spite of Behn’s naturalistic method, in spite of the acuteness of 
his observation, there is crude realism in his work. That his portrai- 
ture, both of animals and humans, is admirable there can be no doubt, 
but he has, further, imparted to it his own individualistic style and 
produced a decorative effect, best seen perhaps in the stealthy move- 
ments of the leopard which he renders perfectly: standing, springing, 
creeping ; in anger, in dignity, in play; stretching or standing at ease, 
each pose a picture of perfect line. The static pose of the life-size 
Tiger in plaster for bronze is treated with great simplicity, and his sit- 
ting Lion in prophyry, one and a half times life-size, treated in the same 
way is a magnificent fellow. Simplification is seen in an advanced 
stage in a bronze study of a race-horse. 

Of Behn’s imaginative works, Love is the strangest conception: 
the intuition is rendered with something short of success. The idea I 
think is to show the strength and support that mutual love affords, and 
the representation is of a mechanical kind possible in bronze sculpture, 
but impossible in nature, and probably in any other than metallic 
sculptural material. 
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The only comparable work I know of is Rodin’s Dream, the me- 
chanically impossible group in which the superincumbent figure is sus- 
pended above the prone one merely by the head and feet, the former 
resting gymnastically upon the lower head and the latter sideways 
upon the upturned feet of the figure. 

Behn’s conception provides basic support only for the feet of the 
two figures, but in so doing he has provided himself with the opportun- 
ity of a fine display of simplified anatomical modelling. 

An ambitious work seen in the Glaspalast at Munich is designed as 
a war-memorial. It consists of six reliefs, and a Pieta in the round, and 
the whole is one and a half times life-size. The Pieta represents a 
seated mother holding in her hands the dead nude body of a soldier, 
which flexes over her knees, the feet reaching the ground on the left, 
while on the right a broken sword touching the base supports the right 
arm and thrown-back head. There is some suggestion of Greek treat- 
ment, particularly in the female figure. The six reliefs are impressive- 
ly designed on a sufficient scale to show the impressive character of the 
conception. The first subject is Conflict with three central nude fig- 
ures with a Greek flavour but more violent action than the Greeks 
generally allowed, flanked by an array of horrid soldiers in steel hats. 
The inevitable terror of war is portrayed in the Machine: a great wheel 
turns with its victims who are flagellated by furious figures on either 
side, all male and all nude. In Anarchy, nude females flee from ram- 
pant lions flogged into rage by demoniacal men behind, and in Death, 
nude male figures fall incontinently from the backs of rearing horses, 
while others kneel and writhe on the ground, recalling some of the 
designs of William Blake. Peace is a benign female, her hands sup- 
porting her long hair, her feet resting on clouds, while at both sides of 
her, three figures—men and women of varying ages—kneel or bend, 
imploring her blessing, while in Fruitfulness, the last of the series, 
peace has been attained: figures from above bend down offering plenty 
over sitting figures, a male representing work, a female reclining and 
stretching her limbs, tired but happy, while the central figure is a half- 
nude mother of full body holding aloft a well-nurtured babe. The 
whole is a serious and sincere work of art. Another piece in relief is 
modelled for reproduction in terra cotta—panels of three nude female 
figures representing musical tempos. Behn has modelled a good deal 
in terra cotta and his Europa in this material is a bold work, and 
almost as striking is a Bull alone. In bronze his Europa is interesting 
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and graceful, more fanciful, and the figure softly modelled but not so 
simplified as the Dancer, but resembling the Diana. 

Allied to the work in terra cotta is that designed for reproduction in 
majolica ; figures and portraits and studies of dogs, elephants and oth- 
er animals, and Behn has made portrait busts in terra cotta, and carved 
them direct in wood, an example of the latter being the portrait of 
Professor E. von Seidl. 

The Archer is a terrific anatomically treated figure: a nude male 
with a very ugly face, 230 c.m. high, drawing a bow in order to shoot 
a rhinoceros advancing towards him. There are two such figures, and 
the whole forms a sketch for a great Rhinoceros Fountain which has 
yet to be carried out. Smaller groups are the sketches in bronze about 
30 c.m. high, The Surprise and The Sudden Attack, men and women 
in violent action, and action of a milder character is developed humor- 
ously in a Dancing Nigger, and a Dancing Boy, and with considerable 
simplification in a Girl Dancer. 

Works on a large scale are the grave memorials and the fountains, 
and one of the former is an Urn, with carved reliefs on the base below, 
to Felix Mottl at the Waldfriedhof, Munich, another is to Heinrich 
Beck at the Waldfriedhof, Stuttgart. In the Ausstellungspark at 
Munich is the colossal stone equestrian group Force: a great bearded 
figure carrying a mass of rock on his shoulders and mounted on an 
immense bull. 

Behn’s work represents the normal and the general in Germany, 
the compromise between the neo-classicism of von Hildebrand and the 
license of the new school. 


THE LANDSCAPE OF BRUCE CRANE 


[* composition the recent canvases of Bruce Crane offer less in the 
way of variety than those of twenty years ago. He now devotes 
himself almost exclusively to designs of a single type. Some of these 
he succeeds in making into pictures of real charm. Though he confines 
himself to a single theme as it were, and though there is a sort of same- 
ness about all of his later works, he is in a way a master of American 
landscape. His pictures, however, are obviously the product of limited 
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powers of observation and expression and therefor never likely to rank 
with those of the greater American masters. 

So much of the poetry of nature as one finds in Crane’s landscapes 
is realized in the enveloping atmosphere and in a sensitive interpreta- 
tion of elusive and evanescent effects of the mists of early morning and 
of the afternoon hazes that drape the hills with silvery veils or fill the 
valleys with delicate gold. Sometimes, it seems to me, he refines our 
American landscape to where it comes perilously close to seeming arti- 
ficial and unconvincing — so much of the rough, vigorous and vital 
element in it is hidden in his atmospheric rhapsody. His pictures at 
times are a trifle thin, attenuated and effeminate in effect. The basic 
elements of landscape, which sometimes he neglects, Lawson and 
others use as the foundations for their finest creations. 

Within his limitations, however, Crane is a painter of enough real 
merit to warrant our attention. One will find in his variations upon 
his chosen theme subtle harmonies of tone and of values that are al- 
ways pleasing to a sensitive eye and a receptive mind. He uses color 
sparingly and his effects are secured through a conscious elimination 
of whatever of the realism of nature interferes with the composition of 
his atmospheric poem. His technic, particularly in so far as his hand- 
ling of pigment is concerned, is decidedly “modern” without, how- 
ever, being at all “mannered.” He appreciates and interprets more 
than a little of the reality of nature but without emphasizing anything 
of the unusual in our native landscape. Everyday scenes— the wood- 
pile in the back lot, ploughed fields, an old stone fence, the morning 
mist in the hollows — suffice for the subject matter of his canvases. 
Those who care for “homey” pictures, whose hearts are forever turn- 
ing back to “the old days on the farm,” find real satisfaction in his 
works. They preserve something of the sense of freedom that we asso- 
ciate with “the back-country,” the smell of fresh cut wood and the 
dewy, mist-jewelled atmosphere of treasured days of youth. 

Personally I consider any painter a real artist who does even one 
sort of picture well, whether I like the kind of picture or not, and 
therefor I rank Crane with the few better American landscape paint- 
ers of today. While his pictures seldom rise to real importance they 
are not often definitely disappointing. 

His earlier work has little or nothing of the “quality,” as painting, 
that is found in his later productions. It has, however, an agreeable 
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variety in the way of composition and, at times, intimations of mood 
and emotion that stir one mildly. 

One of the best of his works is the large gray-brown hillside now in 
the William T. Evans Collection at the National Gallery of Art at 
Washington — a canvas of which I heard the late Francis Murphy say 
to some fellow artists, as he stood before it at a Lotus Club exhibition 
some years ago, “There is the best landscape in the room.” It is not 
a popular sort of picture at all, and it took an artist, I imagine, to fully 
appreciate how much of truth there is in it for all its barrenness and 
colorlessness. 


THE PEDIGREE OF THE PRINCETON RAPHAEL 


The Editor of ArT 1n AMERICA, Sir: 
It may interest your readers to learn that the Princeton Raphael, 
discussed by Professor Mather in your February number, has quite an 


exalted pedigree. 
The earliest record of it occurs in the Catalogue d’une riche collec- 


tion de tableaux ... qui composent le cabinet de feu son altesse 
sérénissime monseigneur le prince de Conti (Paris, 8 Avril, 1777, p. 4, 
no. 8): 


“La Sainte Vierge tenant un voile qui couvre l’enfant Jésus que 
Saint Jean regarde. 

“Ce tableau dans lequel on trouve des beautés, est estimé étre de 
Raphael ; il est peint sur bois, hauteur 4 pieds 1 pouces, largeur 3 pieds 
6 pouces.” 

At the sale the picture was withdrawn. A contemporary note in a 
catalogue in my possession states that “Le prince de Conti retira ce 
tableau de la vente pour le garder.” 

We next find it in the Duc de Choiseul’s collection: Catalogue d'une 
précieuse collection de tableaux ... provenant du Cabinet de M. le 
duc de Ch... (Paris, 10 Decembre 1787, p. 5, no. 1: sold for 500 
francs to Le Brun) : 
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“Pietro Vannucci, dit le Perrugin. La Vierge tenant un voile qui 
couvre l’Enfant Jésus endormi, et que Saint Jean regarde. Ce tableau 
offre un dessin si correct, un style si noble et une execution si précieuse, 
q’on l’avait attribué a Raphael: il étoit cité no. 8 du Catalogue de la 
vente de Mer. le Prince de Conti, et n’a pas été vendu. Hauteur 49 
pouces, largeur 42. Bois.” 

The picture then passed to England where it was seen in 1802-1803 
by C. A. G. Goede in the possession of Welbore Ellis Agar. There is no 
doubt as to the identity of the painting, for Goede positively states it to 
have come from the Choiseul collection (Memorials of nature and art 
collected on a journey in Great Britain during the years 1802 and 1803, 
translated from the original German by Thomas Horne. London. 3 
vols., 12mo; or German edition, vol. IV, p. 74). It is quoted from 
Goede by Passavant, Raphael, French translation, II, p. 110, n. 83, b. 

As for the Ellis Agar collection, it was catalogued for sale at 
Christie’s on May 2, 1896, and bought en bloc by Lord Grosvenor for 
30,000 guineas (W. Roberts, Memorials of Christie’s, I, p. 75). 

The picture at Grosvenor House was exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1871 (no. 286) and at the New Gallery in 1894 (no. 245). 

Believe me, etc., 
SEYMOUR DE Ricci. 


Paris, rue Boissiere 18 


April 6, 1926 
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